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Certain  references  and  remarks  in  the  following  pages  will  be 
readily  explained  by  the  fact,  that  the  ordination  services,  on  occa- 
sion of  which  this  discourse  was  delivered,  were  held  in  connection 
with  the  ceremony  of  inducting  into  office  four  recently  elected 
Professors  in  the  Theological  Department  of  Yale  College. 


SERMON. 


II  Tim.  iv :  2.— Preach  the  word. 

Hebrews  iv :  2.— But  the  word   preached   did   not   profit   them  that 

HEARD  IT. 

It  was  remarked  a  few  years  since  by  the  distinguished  Pro- 
fessor who  now  occupies  the  Theological  chair  at  Andover,  that 
the  effectiveness  of  the  pulpit,  in  comparison  with  other  efficien- 
cies, has  declined  among  us  to  an  alarming  extent,  within  the 
last  fifty  years.  The  same  is  the  opinion  of  many  others,  as 
I  know,  who  are  well  qualified  to  judge  in  the  case.  The  com- 
plaint is  extensively  made,  that  the  pulpit  has  not  the  power  it 
once  had,  that  preaching  is  less  effective,  and  is  heard  with 
diminished  interest  and  profit  by  the  people.  If  this  is  true, 
and  I  believe  it  is  to  an  extent  which  may  well  awaken  appre- 
hension, then  it  is  an  inquiry  of  deep  interest,  both  to  ministers 
and  churches,  what  are  the  causes  of  this  falling  off  of  power  in 
the  pulpit,  and  what  are  the  remedies.  And  this  brings  me  to 
the  subject  of  my  discourse — the  causes  and  the  remedies  of  the 
comparative  ineffectiveness  of  preaching  at  the  present  day.  I 
assume  that  such  ineffectiveness,  such  decay  of  power  in  the  pul- 
pit, is  a  fact.  My  object  is  to  account  for  it,  and  to  show  how 
it  is  to  be  remedied.  The  subject  bearing  directly  on  the  char- 
acter and  training  of  the  ministry,  I  deem  entirely  appropriate 
to  the  occasion  on  which  we  are  met ;  and  though  I  little  hope 
to  do  it  anything  like  justice  in  the  brief  time  allotted  to  this 
service,  I  trust  I  shall  be  able  to  suggest  some  thoughts  in  rela- 


tion  to  it  of  a  practical  and  profitable  character.     May  God  guide 
this  discussion  and  bless  the  result. 

What  then  are  the  causes  of  the  diminished  power  of  the  pul- 
pit, so  generally  complained  of,  as  compared  with  what  it  for- 
merly was,  say  thirty  or  fifty  years  ago  ?  They  may,  I  think, 
be  embraced  in  two  classes, — such  as  relate  to  the  character  of 
the  ministry,  and  such  as  relate  to  the  state  of  the  people.  I 
shall  consider  both  in  their  order. 

In  pointing  out  the  causes  of  the  diminished  power  of  the 
pulpit,  we  may  not  say  that  the  former  days  were  better  than 
these,  nor  that  the  nature  of  man  is  changed,  nor  that  the  truth 
of  God  has  grown  old,  or  has  lost  its  power  to  impress  and  move 
the  mind.  No ;  if  the  times  in  which  we  live  are  in  some  re- 
spects more  degenerate  than  formerly,  they  are  in  other  respects 
more  elevated  and  improved ;  human  nature  is  the  same ;  its 
wants  the  same,  and  the  truths  of  God's  word  retain  all  their 
power  and  adaptedness  to  meet  those  wants  and  save  the  soul. 

Nor  is  it  to  be  said  that  the  ministry  of  the  present  day  is 
less  characterized  by  talent  and  learning  than  formerly.  On 
the  contrary,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  in  point  of  scholarship 
and  general  attainment,  it  is  much  in  advance  of  what  it  was 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  last  and  the  first  part  of  the  pres- 
ent century.  This  certainly  must  be  inferred,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  length  of  time  spent  in  preparation  for  the  ministry, 
which  is  nearly  or  quite  double,  and  often  quadruple,  what  it 
was  in  the  days  of  our  fathers ;  while  the  means  of  education 
and  range  of  study  are  greater  well  nigh  beyond  comparison. 
Still  the  pulpit,  it  is  claimed,  has  less  power  over  the  popular 
mind,  is  less  appreciated  and  productive  of  fewer  and  less  mark- 
ed spiritual  results.  Would  it  be  thought  invidious  or  wrong, 
if,  in  accounting  for  this,  I  were  to  suggest  that  there  is  less 
devoted,  self-denying  piety  in  the  pulpit  than  formerly  ?  I 
would  speak  cautiously  and  with  diffidence  on  this  point.     I 


know  well  that  a  true,  living  piety  may  manifest  itself  in  dif- 
ferent forms,  and  we  are  very  liable  to  fall  into  mistake  when 
we  test  the  piety  of  one  age  by  exactly  the  same  standard  as 
we  do  that  of  another.  Still,  judging  from  what  I  have  seen 
and  heard  and  read,  I  cannot  avoid  the  impression,  that  the 
ministry  of  the  present  day,  taken  as  a  whole,  will  hardly  bear 
comparison  on  the  score  of  deep,  earnest  piety  with  what  it 
formerly  was.  Its  piety  is  more  in  the  pulpit  than  in  the  closet, 
more  abroad  under  the  public  eye,  than  in  communion  with 
God,  and  eternal  things.  Has  it  as  much  simplicity  and  earn- 
estness and  love  of  souls  as  formerly  ;  as  much  of  that  which 
makes  its  possessor  love  the  conference  and  prayer-meeting,  and 
the  family  visit,  and  which  sends  him  forth  in  his  pastoral 
walks  to  seek  and  save  the  lost  as  Jesus  did  ?  If  this  fact  be 
as  here  intimated,  it  is  no  more  than  might  be  expected  from 
the  common  process  of  preparation  for  the  ministry.  Formerly, 
a  young  man,  looking  to  the  sacred  office,  was  fitted  for  college 
in  the  family  of  a  pastor,  and  when  he  was  graduated,  he  stud- 
ied theology  in  the  family  of  a  pastor,  and  thus,  in  the  whole 
process  of  his  training,  he  was  in  a  situation  eminently  favor- 
able for  growth  in  piety,  and  for  cultivating  an  experimental 
acquaintance  with  the  spirit  and  design  of  the  sacred  work  for 
which  he  was  preparing.  How  different  from  this  is  the  mod- 
ern mode  of  preparation  for  the  ministry  !  From  eight  to  ten 
years  or  more  are  spent,  first  in  an  academy  or  high  school, 
then  in  college,  and  finally  in  a  theological  seminary,  and  all 
this  time  the  youthful  candidate  is  kept  under  a  constant  pres- 
sure of  classical  studies,  of  intellectual  gymnastics  and  strife  for 
the  mastery ;  and  if  by  this  process  his  piety  be  not  wholly 
exsiccated,  chilled,  and  dwarfed,  so  as  never  after  to  recover 
its  tone  and  vigor,  it  must  be  owing  to  other  and  better  influ- 
ences than  any  he  is  likely  to  feel  while  passing  through  the 
ordeal  of  his  preparatory  training. 
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Let  it  not  be  thought  that  I  undervalue  theological  seminaries, 
or  a  high  standard  of  classical  attainment.    I  speak  simply  of 
the  present  mode  of  preparing  for  the  ministry  as  tending  to 
cultivate  the  intellect  rather  than  the  heart,  to  raise  the  standard 
of  scholarship  at  the  expense  of  piety,  of  humble,  earnest,  self- 
devoted  godliness;  and  just  so  far  as  this  is  the  case,  it  operates 
to  diminish  the  power  of  the  pulpit ;  to  make  preaching  literary 
and  scholarlike,  rather  than  evangelical  and  searching ;  to  fit 
it  for  a  display  of  talent  and  learning  rather  than  for  a  direct 
and  faithful  commending  of  God's  truth  to  the  heart  and  con- 
science.    And  is  it  not  just  here  that  we  find  a  cause,  if  not  a 
principal  cause  of  the  ineffectiveness  of  much  of  the  preach- 
ing in  our  day?     Does  it  not  savor  more  of  the  school  of 
Gamaliel  than  of  Christ,  more  of  high  literary  culture  than  of 
a  deep,  mellow  toned  piety,  figuring  more  in  that  excellency  of 
speech  and  of  wisdom,  which  Paul  abjured  when  he  went  to 
preach  the  Gospel  at  Corinth,  than  in  those  elements  of  the 
doctrine  of  Christ  crucified,  which  he  determined  to  make  the 
burden  of  his  ministry  ?     The  pulpit  is,  no  doubt,  more  learned, 
and  tasteful  and  accomplished  than  formerly  ;  but  is  it  not  less 
bold,  direct  and  home,  in  its  dealings  with  the  souls  of  men  ? 
Its  topics  are  more  multiform  and  varied,  but  are  they  not  less 
fraught  with  evangelical  truth  and  doctrine  ;    discussed  more 
elegantly,  but  less  impressively ;  in  a  style  more  elaborate  and 
finished,  but  less  suited  to  reach  the  conscience,  and  stir  the 
deep  springs  of  feeling  and  action  in  the  inner  man  ? 

Instead  of  coming  right  out  in  the  strength  of  God,  with 
the  naked  sword  of  the  Spirit  to  do  battle  with  sin  and  error,  it 
is  too  common  for  the  preaching  of  our  day  to  study  to  be  in-, 
genious,  original,  elegant ;  to  make  literary  sermons,  great  ser- 
mons, popular  sermons,  as  one  says.  To  this  end,  instead  of 
confining  itself  within  its  proper  commission,  that  of  delivering 
God's  message  in  God's  way,  it  ranges  abroad  over  creation  to 


find  novel  and  strange  subjects ;  and  then  it  seeks  to  handle 
them  in  a  new  and  original  way ;  decking  them  out  in  tropes 
and  figures,  and  all  fine  things ;  just  suited  to  make  the  whole 
exhibition  elegant  and  popular,  it  may  be,  but  utterly  ineffective 
and  powerless  as  to  all  spiritual  impression.  Preaching,  it 
seems  to  me,  often  fails  of  effect  because  it  does  not  aim  at 
effect.  It  stops  in  itself ;  or  is  satisfied  with  doing  its  task ; 
with  making  a  sermon  and  delivering  it  without  aiming  so  to 
construct,  to  point  and  push  it  home,  as  to  make  it  felt  by  the 
hearer.  It  is  not  enough  addressed  to  man  as  man,  to  man  in 
his  every  day  walks  and  wants,  as  related  to  God  and  eternity. 
It  has  not  enough  of  the  lawyerlike  element  in  it,  which  having 
stated  its  case  to  the  jury,  bends  all  its  energies  to  get  it.  It  is 
too  abstract,  too  artificial,  too  much  in  the  form  of  an  essay 
or  dissertation,  stopping  with  the  proof,  but  not  applying  what 
has  been  proved.  This  is  like  preparing  a  medicine  without 
administering  it ;  or  like  planting  a  battery  and  fixing  the  guns, 
and  then  spiking  them  lest  by  letting  them  off  they  should  do 
execution  in  the  ranks  of  the  enemy. 

There  is  too  a  tendency  in  the  pulpits  of  our  day,  to  cover 
over  or  dilute  the  truth  of  God ;  to  soften  and  bring  it  down 
from  its  high,  unbending  demands,  and  so  to  mix  it  up  with 
other  things  as  to  keep  its  point  and  edge  out  of  sight.  It  may 
still  be  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  but  it  is  the  sword  so  muffled 
up  and  decked  out  with  flowers  and  ribbands,  as  no  longer  to 
show  what  it  is,  or  for  what  purpose  it  is  to  be  used.  This 
is  done  often  from  the  very  laudable  desire  to  avoid  giving 
offense,  or  to  conciliate  the  favor  of  hearers  and  gratify  their 
taste.  But  it  is  a  miserable  way  to  deal  thus  with  God's 
truth.  That  was  revealed  to  be  known  and  felt ;  and  it  is  the 
preacher's  business  to  make  it  known  and  felt,  to  hold  it  up 
before  the  mind  with  all  possible  clearness  and  force,  and  there 
is  no  surer  method  to  weaken  and  make  it  powerless,  than  to 
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disguise  and  wrap  it  up  in  soft,  deceptive  words,  lest  it  should 
press  too  heavily  on  the  conscience,  or  pierce  too  deeply  the 
impenitent,  careless  heart. 

But  not  to  dwell  longer  on  these  lesser,  though  really  im- 
portant matters,  let  us  come  at  once  to  what  is  believed  by 
many  to  be  a  chief  cause  of  the  diminished  power  of  the  pul- 
pit,— it  is  dropping  from  its  inculcations  the  great  distinguishing 
doctrines  of  grace ;  not  stating,  explaining,  proving  and  apply- 
ing them  as  themes  for  sermons,  but  substituting  for  them 
essays  and  speculations  about  matters  and  things  in  general  ; 
giving  them  a  religious  turn,  but  not  aiming  to  break  up  the 
fallow  ground  of  the  hard,  unregenerated  heart  by  bringing  to 
bear  upon  it  the  distinctive,  searching,  saving  truths  of  the 
gospel.  Without  admitting  this  to  be  true  to  the  extent  to 
which  some  carry  it,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  there  is  a 
tendency  in  this  direction  in  the  pulpit  of  the  present  day. 
The  doctrines  in  question  are  not  popular.  The  discussion  of 
them  is  accounted  dry  and  dull.  The  demand  is  for  something 
more  exciting,  more  entertaining  and  tasteful ;  and  the  modern 
pulpit  is  too  much  inclined  to  fall  in  with  this  demand  ;  to  dis- 
cuss literary  and  ethical  questions,  questions  of  social  and  moral 
reform,  or  other  matters  of  curious  and  novel  character,  instead 
of  bringing  forward  and  giving  prominency  to  the  old,  and  as 
some  would  say,  worn  out  doctrines  of  depravity,  regeneration, 
sovereignty,  election,  justification,  together  with  the  character 
and  work  of  a  crucified,  atoning  Christ,  as  the  great  central 
point  of  all  gospel  truth.  It  is  rather  rare,  I  think,  that  the 
people  hear  a  thorough-going,  out  and  out,  discussion  and  ap- 
plication of  these  and  other  kindred  doctrines  from  the  pulpit, 
such  as  the  people  were  wont  to  hear  from  the  preaching  of 
Dwight,  Beecher,  Taylor,  Nettleton,  and  others  of  their 
sehool.  They  are  too  much  taken  for  granted,  are  slidden  over 
in  an  easy,  superficial  manner,  as  if  they  were  well  understood, 


or  were  of  little  importance  ;  while  other  things,  smoother, 
more  ingenious  and  more  pleasing  to  the  popular  taste,  are 
made  to  occupy  their  place.  This,  I  fear,  is  too  true  of  much 
of  our  modern  preaching,  and  just  so  far  as  it  is  true,  it  deprives 
that  preachiDg  of  its  vitality  and  power, 

The  doctrines  of  grace,  as  they  are  very  properly  called,  are 
the  true  elements  of  power  in  the  pulpit ;  that  power  lies  in 
them  and  grows  out  of  them,  and  no  preaching  can  last  long 
or  be  truly  effective  in  awakening  and  saving  men,  which 
ignores  these  doctrines,  or  allows  them  only  an  occasional  or 
secondary  place  in  its  ministrations.  The  only  way  to  meet 
the  souls  of  men  effectively  is  with  God's  truth,  and  the  pulpit 
would  be  powerless  though  filled  by  an  angel,  if  he  substituted 
for  that  truth  speculations  and  fancies  of  his  own. 

The  causes  now  mentioned  relate  to  the  pulpit,  and  account 
in  part,  at  least,  for  its  comparative  ineffectiveness.  Let  us 
pass  to  consider : — 

II.  What  causes  there  are  in  the  state  of  the  people,  the  pub- 
lic mind,  operating  to  produce  the  same  result.  The  pulpit  in 
this  country  never  had  to  contend  with  such  numerous  and 
powerful  counteracting  influences  as  at  the  present  day.  It  is 
not  respected  now  as  it  once  was.  It  does  not  so  much  stand 
alone  as  the  medium  of  instruction  and  communication  with 
the  people.  It  is  brought  more  into  contact  and  competition 
with  various  popular  influences  which  did  not  exist  in  former 
times  as  they  now  do,  such  as  the  periodical  press,  the  popular 
lecture,  and  the  countless  publications,  good  and  bad,  which 
engross  the  attention  and  form  the  sentiments  of  the  people. 
The  whole  community  is  in  a  very  different  state  from  what  it 
was  fifty  or  seventy -five  years  ago.  There  is  a  vast  deal  more 
of  instability  and  excitement  and  clashing  of  opinions  and 
warring  of  interests.  The  habits  of  feeling,  thinking  and  acting 
on  all  subjects  have  undergone  a  great  change,  in  some  respects 
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favorable,  but  in  other  respects  decidedly  unfavorable  to  the 
spirit  and  influence  of  the  gospel. 

If  men  feel,  think,  and  act  more  intensely  and  earnestly  than 
they  once  did,  it  is  also  true,  that  a  thousand  things  operate 
now,  to  make  them  think,  feel,  and  act  wrong,  which  had  no 
existence  formerly.  If  they  boast  of  more  freedom  of  thought 
and  inquiry  as  characteristic  of  the  age,  this,  it  cannot  be 
doubted,  is  often  carried  so  far  as  to  cherish  in  the  bosom  a 
deceitful  feeling  of  freedom  from  God  and  responsibility  to 
him  as  the  Euler  and  Judge  of  the  world.  If  they  abound  in 
worldly  riches  and  luxury  and  refinement,  and  whatever  min- 
isters to  the  lust  of  the  flesh,  the  lust  of  the  eye  and  the  pride 
of  life,  it  is  certain  that  there  lurks  in  these  very  things  a  subtle, 
powerful  influence  to  make  them  cast  off  the  fear  of  God,  des- 
pise his  gospel  and  render  the  means  of  grace  of  no  profit 
to  them. 

But  this  view  of  our  subject  is  too  general.  Let  us  descend 
to  a  few  particulars. 

1.  There  is,  at  the  present  time,  in  the  community,  and  it  has 
long  been  growing,  a  wide  spread  and  profound  insensibility 
to  eternal  things.  God  is  not  feared  as  he  once  was,  nor  his 
authority  cared  for,  nor  his  threatenings  heeded.  The  scenes 
of  eternity  are  sadly  cast  out  of  sight,  or  at  least  seem  in  a, 
great  measure  to  have  lost  their  power  to  impress  and  move 
the  sensibilities  of  the  inner  man.  When  I  hear  what  impres- 
sions were  often  made  by  the  preaching  of  such  men  as  Ed- 
wards, Whitefield,  Davies,  Bellamy,  Dwight,  Mason, 
Strong,  and  others  of  the  last  generation,  I  am  led  very  seri- 
ously to  doubt  whether  the  same  preaching  by  the  same  men 
would  produce  anything  like  the  same  impressions  at  the 
present  day.  If  I  am  asked  why  ?  I  answer,  it  is  in  part  be- 
cause of  a  diminished  sensibility  to  divine  things,  because  of 
the  decay  or  absence  of  a  state  of  mind  susceptible  of  being 
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duly  affected  by  the  great  truths  relating  to  God,  the  soul  and 
eternity.  But  this  very  insensibility  is  an  effect  to  be  accounted 
for.  The  nature  of  man  is  not  changed.  It  is  the  same  now 
that  it  was  when  such  powerful  effects  were  produced  by  the 
preaching  just  referred  to. 

How  comes  it  to  pass  then,  that  there  is  less  sensibility  to 
eternal  things  than  in  former  times,  or  why  is  it  that  the  same 
truths  which  were  once  of  such  mighty  efficacy  as,  when 
preached,  to  melt  and  subdue  whole  assemblies,  are  now  so  often 
ineffective  and  powerless  in  their  exhibition  ?  It  may  in  part 
answer  this  question  if  I  observe, 

2.  That  there  is  a  large  infusion  of  scepticism  in  the  minds 
of  men  at  the  present  day,  which  operates  of  course  to  dimin- 
ish sensibility  to  divine  things,  and  greatly  to  prevent  the 
proper  effect  of  preaching.  The  scepticism  here  referred  to 
is  not  the  open  infidelity  of  a  former  age,  but  it  consists  rather 
in  a  half-believing,  half-doubting,  unsettled  state  of  mind  about 
religious  truth.  This  type  of  scepticism,  I  am  persuaded,  is 
much  more  widely  diffused,  and  is  far  more  fatal  in  its  influence 
on  the  interests  of  religion  than  is  generally  supposed.  It  is 
circulated  and  cherished  by  much  of  the  popular  literature  of 
the  day.  It  is  spread  abroad  through  the  medium  of  the  news- 
paper and  the  pamphlet,  and  the  popular  lecture,  and,  in  a 
thousand  different  ways,  works  itself  into  the  minds  of  the 
young  and  the  unreflecting,  making  them  indifferent  to  God 
and  his  truth,  and  preventing  all  just  impressions  from  the  min- 
istrations of  God's  word.  As  symptomatic  of  the  state  of  mind 
here  indicated,  it  is  an  undoubted  fact,  that  truth,  God's  truth, 
is  held  far  less  sacred  than  it  formerly  was,  and  correct  views 
of  it  are  regarded  as  far  less  important.  It  is  thought  by  many 
as  of  little  consequence  what  views  of  christian  doctrine  they 
hold.  The  great  principles  of  evangelical  religion  held  by  our 
fathers  of  such  vital  importance  have  come  to  be  very  lightly 
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esteemed  by  many  of  their  descendants.  They  are  unadapted, 
it  is  thought,  to  this  enlightened  age,  which  has  outgrown  them, 
and  not  a  few  even  among  professing  christians  seem  ready  to 
surrender  them  as  of  little  use,  and  to  embrace  instead  of  them 
the  speculations  of  a  dreamy,  transcendental  philosophy.  There 
is  very  little  earnestness  in  contending  for  the  faith  once  de- 
livered to  the  saints.  By  many  it  is  doubted  whether  there  is 
any  such  faith,  any  system  of  truth  contained  in  the  Scriptures, 
or  whether  it  would  be  of  much  practical  use  if  there  were, 
and  it  were  possible  to  ascertain  what  it  is.  Religion,  it  is 
thought,  is  a  sentiment  to  be  developed  from  a  principle  or 
germ  within,  and  not  the  result  of  truth  rightly  apprehended, 
and  made  efficacious  in  renewing  the  heart  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Such,  I  believe  is  the  state  of  mind  widely  prevalent  in  the 
community  at  the  present  day,  and  you  need  not  be  told  that 
it  is  a  state  of  mind  little  adapted  to  be  profited  by  the 
preaching  of  the  word. 

3.  Another  leading  cause  of  the  diminished  influence  of  the 
pulpit  is  the  excessive  worldliness  which  has  long  been  growing 
up  in  our  country,  and  is  so  prevalent  at  the  present  day.  This 
too  is  a  principal  source  of  that  insensibility  to  eternal  things 
of  which  I  have  before  spoken.  The  minds  of  men  are  pre- 
occupied, filled  with  the  things  of  earth  and  time,  absorbed  in 
the  worship  of  Mammon,  and  of  a  multitude  of  idols  of  their 
own  forming.  The  pulpit  has  to  maintain  its  ground  .in  oppo- 
sition to  ten  thousand  influences  of  a  worldly  nature  which 
are  continually  rushing  in  to  prevent  the  due  effect  of  its  min- 
istrations, It  has  to  deliver  its  messages,  as  it  were,  in  the 
midst  of  a  mob.  Its  voice  is  drowned  by  the  noise  and  tumult 
of  the  world,  and  neither  its  words  of  instruction,  nor  of  invi- 
tation, nor  of  warning  are  so  listened  to  as  to  arrest  attention 
and  draw  forth  corresponding  thought  and  feeling.  Men  are 
not  in  a  state  of  mind  to  pause  and  hear  what  God  says ;  and 
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if  perchance  they  hear  amid  the  din  and  rush  of  their  own 
unquiet,  feverish  thoughts  some  portion  of  God's  message  ad- 
dressed to  them,  how  often  does  it  come  to  pass  that  every  word 
and  syllable  of  it  is  forgotten  ere  they  get  home,  or  as  soon  as 
they  enter  again  into  the  turmoil  and  whirl  of  secular  pursuits. 
A  hard  and  most  difficult  thing  it  must  be  for  a  preacher  in 
these  times  so  to  declare  the  truth  of  God,  as  to  arrest  the  at- 
tention and  fix  the  thoughts  of  men  effectually  on  the  things  of 
their  eternal  peace.  He  stands  in  a  contested  position  ;  he  speaks 
to  minds  preoccupied  by  other  things  ;  to  ears  all  the  while  as- 
sailed by  counter  voices.     I  mention, — 

4.  One  other  cause  of  the  diminished  power  of  the  pulpit ; 
it  is  an  aversion  on  the  part  of  people  to  a  direct  and  full  ex- 
hibition of  the  distinguishing  doctrines  of  the  christian  system ; 
operating  at  once  to  seal  their  minds  against  them,  and  to  tempt 
ministers  to  handle  them  lightly  or  drop  them  out  of  their 
preaching.  That  the  fact  is  as  here  intimated  cannot  well  be 
doubted.  It  is  even  boasted  by  the  enemies  of  evangelical  re- 
ligion, as  one  of  the  favorable  signs  of  the  times,  that  the  stern 
orthodoxy  of  a  former  day  has  been  obliged,  under  the  pressure 
of  public  sentiment  and  the  increase  of  light,  to  soften  down 
or  conceal  some  of  its  more  severe  and  offensive  points,  and  to 
be  more  pliant  and  accommodating  in  its  inculcations  from  the 
pulpit.  This,  I  fear,  is  true  to  an  extent  which  a  due  regard 
for  the  teachings  of  God's  word  and  the  interests  of  religion 
would  by  no  means  justify.  It  is  just  what  might  be  expected 
from  the  spirit  of  the  times  in  which  we  live,  that  thorough, 
searching,  humbling  views  of  evangelical  doctrine  and  duty 
should  be  unpopular.  A  luxurious,  pleasure  loving,  money 
getting,  sceptical  age  can  have  no  liking  for  the  plain,  discrim- 
inating truths  of  God's  word.  Its  demand  is  rather  for  smooth 
things,  for  the  prophesyings  of  deceits  and  the  holding  forth  of 
such  views  of  God  and  his  government,  of  the  soul  and  its  des- 
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tiny,  as  are  suited  to  soothe  and  flatter  men  in  their  worldliness 
and  sins.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  present  is  exactly  the 
time  which  the  Apostle  predicted  should  come,  when  men  would 
not  endure  sound  doctrine,  but  would  heap  to  themselves 
teachers,  having  itching  ears,  and  turning  from  the  truth,  would 
be  turned  unto  fables.  But  certain  it  is  that  there  is  much  in 
the  character  of  the  present  times,  which  strongly  resembles 
this.  Teachers  of  all  sorts  are  multiplied  as  they  never  were 
before,  and  they  teach  all  sorts  of  things  in  the  shape  and  name 
of  religion,  and  great  numbers  are  ready  to  run  after  them, 
carried  about  by  every  wind  of  doctrine,  ever  learning,  but 
never  able  to  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth.  In  the  mean 
time  there  is  a  growing  demand  to  lower  the  standard  of  God's 
truth,  to  bring  down  the  high  and  holy  principles  which  con- 
stitute the  vital  power  of  the  gospel.  This  is  true,  not  merely 
of  the  ungodly  and  wicked,  but  of  many  who  profess  to  respect 
religion,  of  many  who  bear  the  christian  name.  The  taste  of 
the  times  is  not  for  a  whole,  undisguised,  unperverted,  outspoken 
gospel  ;  but  for  a  partial,  muffled  up,  softened  and  flattering 
gospel.  I  very  much  doubt  whether  the  famous  sermon  of  Pres- 
ident Edwards,  on  sinners  in  the  hands  of  an  angry  God, 
preached  with  such  overwhelming  effect  to  the  people  in  En- 
field, would  be  tolerated  in  many  of  our  congregations  at  the 
present  day ;  and  sure  I  am,  that  the  sermon  of  Eichard  Bax- 
ter, on  repentance,  preached  before  the  House  of  Commons, 
1660,  would  be  thought  by  many,  quite  out  of  date,  and  too 
old  fashioned  and  honest,  to  be  addressed  to  a  modern  legisla- 
ture, or  to  the  refined  and  learned  audiences  of  our  times. 
Now,  just  so  far  as  the  peculiar  doctrines,  the  great,  distinctive 
principles  of  the  gospel  are  disbelieved  or  disliked,  and  in  con- 
sequence are  concealed,  or  kept  back,  or  only  partially  exhib- 
ited, so  far  the  pulpit  is  shorn  of  its  power,  and  the  proper 
effects  of  preaching  cease  to  be  realized  among  the  people. 
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Here,  I  cannot  doubt,  lies  one  principal  cause  of  the  diminished 
influence  of  the  pulpit.  The  public  taste  is  against  a  plain, 
direct  presentation  of  the  simple  verities  of  the  gospel.  Its 
demand  is  for  new  things,  for  tasteful  things,  for  pretty  and 
entertaining  things,  and  in  its  eagerness  for  these,  it  tempts  the 
pulpit  to  deal  partially  with  God's  truth.  This  presents  a  sore 
temptation  especially  to  the  junior  ministry  of  our  day.  They 
are  in  great  danger  of  being  drawn  by  the  spirit  of  the  times 
from  the  simplicity  that  is  in  Christ,  to  an  artificial,  speculative 
style  of  preaching ;  to  leave  out  of  their  ministrations  the  doc- 
trine of  Christ  and  him  crucified,  and  to  seek  rather  to  please 
than  to  save  men ;  to  be  popular  than  to  stand  approved  of 
God  as  faithful,  uncompromising  dispensers  of  his  gospel.  But 
just  so  far  as  any  yield  to  this  influence,  the  temptation  here 
suggested,  the  vital  power  of  the  ministry  is  lost,  and  the  pul- 
pit becomes  a  mere  vehicle  of  tasteful  sentimentalism,  or  of 
ineffective,  useless  speculation. 

But  it  is  time  to  inquire  what  are  the  remedies  of  the  evil  we 
have  been  considering ;  how  is  th*  pulpit  to  regain  its  lost 
power,  so  far  as  it  has  lost  it,  and  preaching  to  be  made  to  produce 
deeper  and  more  abundant  spiritual  results.  I  have  time  only 
for  a  few  remarks  on  this  most  deeply  interesting  inquiry. 

1.  There  is  needed  a  deeper  and  more  pervading  baptism  of 
the  Spirit  to  be  shed  down  upon  the  ministry  and  upon  the 
churches ;  inspiring  both  with  a  more  earnest  and  effective 
piety  ;  and  leading  to  a  new  and  more  entire  consecration  to 
Christ  and  his  cause.  This  is  needed  first  of  all,  and  more  than 
all.  Elevate  the  standard  of  scholarship  ever  so  much  in  our 
colleges;  enlarge  the  circle  of  studies,  and  prolong,  as  you 
please,  the  period  of  preparation  for  the  ministry  in  our  theo- 
logical seminaries ;  it  will  all  be  in  vain,  unless  the  whole  be 
pervaded  and  sanctified  by  a  new  and  higher  power  of  holiness. 
We  have  improved    systems  of   education,   vastly    increased 
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means  of  intellectual  culture,  and  theological  seminaries  with 
learned  and  able  professors,  and  yet  the  pulpit,  it  is  claimed, 
has  not  the  power  it  formerly  had — and  preaching  is  relatively 
less  effective.  Something  more  is  needed,  and  that,  as  I  have 
said,  is  a  deeper  and  more  general  baptism  of  the  Spirit.  This 
is  to  be  sought  in  prayer ;  and  this  bestowed  would  breathe  new 
life  and  power  into  the  ministry  and  crown  its  labors  with  more 
abundant  success.  Our  young  men,  destined  to  the  ministry, 
would  be  more  thoroughly  converted  at  the  outset  and  rise  to  a 
higher  and  more  devoted  piety  in  the  commencement  of  their 
christian  life.  There  would  be  no  need  of  urging  them  to  choose 
the  ministry  as  their  calling  for  life  ;  they  would  be  drawn  to 
it  by  an  impulse  of  holy  love  within,  which  they  would  neither 
misunderstand  nor  resist.  Their  whole  course  of  study  would 
be  a  discipline  of  godliness  ;  their  attainments,  whether  classi- 
cal, literary  or  theological,  would  be  bathed  in  the  spirit 
of  the  cross,  and  they  would  thus  be  prepared  to  enter 
the  pulpit  as  men  of  God,  mighty  in  the  scriptures  and  in 
prayer,  and  they  would  b#able  to  preach  the  word  in  demon- 
stration of  the  Spirit  and  with  power.  Such  a  ministry  God 
will  yet  raise  up  for  his  church,  and  such  a  ministry  is  now 
needed  to  turn  back  the  tide  of  evil  that  is  sweeping  on  every 
side,  and  to  bear  on  the  cause  of  Christ  to  its  destined  triumph 
over  the  world. 

2.  Another  thing  demanded  to  render  the  pulpit  more  effect- 
ive is  an  increased  earnestness,  a  larger  share  of  what  the  French 
call  unction  in  its  ministrations.  By  earnestness,  I  here  mean 
not  the  mere  warmth  and  energy  of  the  secular  orator,  or  of  the 
advocate  at  the  bar,  or  of  the  statesman  speaking  before  the 
Senate  of  his  country  ;  but  the  tender  fervor  and  serious  en- 
gagedness  and  determination  of  purpose  which  spring  from  a 
lively  sense  of  divine  things ;  from  faith  in  God  and  a  constrain- 
ing love  to  Christ  and  the  souls  of  men.    Earnestness  in  this 
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sense  is  always  connected  with  a  spirit  of  deep,  living  piety ;  it 
is  not  noisy,  declamatory,  or  affectedly  eloquent ;  it  is  tender, 
solemn,  impressive ;  it  is  fed  by  sensibilities  alive  unto  God  and 
divine  things  ;  it  is  an  inward  fire,  kindled  by  a  coal  from  God's 
altar,  which  glows  with  a  steady  flame  and  warms  into  activity 
and  zeal  for  Christ  and  his  cause  all  the  powers  and  affections 
of  the  inner  man.  There  is  nothing  like  the  earnestness  here 
indicated  to  give  life  and  efficiency  to  the  pulpit.  It  turns  into 
feebleness  all  the  attainments  of  mere  learning  and  genius.  It 
takes  possession  of  the  whole  man,  time,  talents,  all,  and  lays 
them  down  at  the  foot  of  the  cross,  to  be  used  for  the  glory  of 
Christ  and  the  salvation  of  souls.  It  dwells  with  intense  inter- 
est among  the  great  truths  of  God's  word  ;  and  realizing  their 
supreme  importance,  it  takes  them  into  the  pulpit,  and  there 
with  look  and  voice  and  manner  all  breathing  with  the  love  of 
Christ  and  concern  for  man,  it  presses  them  home  on  the  soul, 
and  it  is  with  demonstration  of  the  Spirit  and  of  power.  There 
is  no  standing  against  deep,  spiritual  earnestness.  The  feeling 
on  the  part  of  hearers  is  that  they  must  surrender,  and  whether 
they  do  or  not,  the  truth  is  commended  to  the  conscience  and 
they  cannot  well  escape  its  power. 

3.  Another  thing  necessary  to  remedy  the  evil  of  which  I 
have  been  speaking,  and  to  increase  the  power  of  the  pulpit,  is 
to  bring  into  greater  prominency  and  force  the  peculiar  doc- 
trines of  the  gospel.  There  are  many  who  seem  to  think  that 
these  doctrines  have  become  old,  are  worn  out,  and  can  no  lon- 
ger be  made  to  interest  and  move  the  minds  of  men.  No  mis- 
take is  greater.  These  doctrines  old  !  so  is  the  Bible  old,  and 
the  plan  of  salvation,  and  God's  perfections  and  ways  of  dealing 
with  men.  Are  they  therefore  obsolete  and  useless,  and  to  be 
laid  aside  as  old  wives'  fables  ?  No ;  the  great  distinctive 
truths  of  the  gospel,  the  truths  which  relate  to  God  and  his 
government,  to  Christ  and  his  salvation,  to  the  soul  and  its  des- 
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tiny,  to  sin  and  redemption,  to  life  and  death,  and  heaven  and 
hell — these  truths  are  just  as  new,  just  as  fresh,  just  as  import- 
ant to  men  now  coming  on  the  stage  of  life,  as  they  were  to  the 
men  to  whom  they  were  first  announced,  and  so  they  will  be  to 
each  successive  generation  to  the  end  of  time.     They  are  not 
abstractions,  not  speculations  and  fictions  of  men,  but  everlast- 
ing principles  and  facts,  revealed  by  the  God  of  infinite  wisdom 
and  grace,  as  perfectly  suited  to  the  nature  and  wants  of  man, 
and  indispensable,  under   all  circumstances,  to  his  enlighten- 
ment and  salvation.     We  need  have  no  fear  that  men  will  ever 
become  so  wise  that  the  truths  of  God's  revelation  can  not  en- 
lighten them,  can  not  subdue  and  save  them.     They  are  God's 
appointed  means  of  impressing  and  moving  the  heart,  of  awaken- 
ing and  saving  the  soul  ;  the  sword  of  the  Spirit ;  the  fire  and 
the  hammer  that  breaketh  the  rock  in  pieces,  as  well  as  the  oil 
and  the  wine  to  heal  the  broken  hearted,  and  inspire  joy  and 
hope  in  the  bosom  of  penitence,  faith  and  love.     And  preaching 
to  have  power  must  base  itself  on  these  truths,  and  be  sustained 
and  animated  by  them.     They  are  and  ever  have  been  the  great 
elements  of  power  in  the  pulpit,  and  the  ministry  of  an  angel 
would  be  weak  that  should  dispense  with  them,  or  substitute 
anything  else  in  their  place.     God  will  not  bless  a  ministry 
that  does  this.     He  has  appointed  his  own  instrumentality  for 
the  conversion  of  men ;  it  is  summarily  comprised  in  his  re- 
vealed truth,  and  it  is  only  as  the  preacher  faithfully  and  boldly 
wields  that  truth  in  dealing  with  the  souls  of  men  that  he  may 
expect  God  to  bless  him  with  his  presence  and  make  the  word 
dispensed  by  him,  his  wisdom  and  power  unto  salvation. 

Let  the  minister,  then,  who  would  have  his  preaching  per- 
manently effective  and  useful,  deal  honestly  with  God's  truth ; 
let  him  hold  it  in  firm  and  vigorous  faith  in  his  own  mind,  and 
make  the  manifestation  of  it  the  main  design  of  every  sermon 
he  preaches.     Let  him  preach  not  himself,  but  Christ  Jesus  the 
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Lord ;  not  prettinesses  of  style  and  language,  but  substantial, 
weighty  truth,  not  the  speculations  of  men,  but  the  great,  funda- 
mental verities  of  God's  word,  filling  his  mind  with  the  light 
and  power  of  them,  and  going  forth  to  his  work  in  the  serious- 
ness  and  earnestness,  in  the  strength  and  hope  which  they  are 
sure  to  inspire  in  the  soul  when  clearly  apprehended  and  held  in 
a  strong  and  vigorous  faith.  Then  will  he  stand  before  his 
people  in  the  acknowledged  character  of  a  man  of  God  ;  he  will 
be  strong  in  the  Lord  and  in  the  power  of  his  might ;  and 
speaking  in  his  name  and  by  his  authority,  his  preaching  will 
have  an  earnestness  and  power  which  no  mere  talent  or  learn- 
ing or  genius  can  impart  to  it. 

4.  As  summing  up  the  whole  of  what  I  have  said  under  this 
head,  and  as  bearing  directly  on  the  present  occasion,  I  would 
add,  that  in  order  to  render  preaching  more  effective,  we  must 
have  a  ministry  trained  and  qualified  with  special  reference  to 
the  wants  of  the  times.  I  have  already  admitted  that  theologi- 
cal seminaries  are  a  demand  of  the  times.  They  have  done  and 
are  doing  a  great  and  good  work  in  supplying  many  of  the  de- 
fects of  our  former  method  of  preparing  young  men  for  the  min- 
istry. But  the  question  may  fairly  be  raised  whether  the  pro- 
cess of  instruction  pursued  in  them  is  not  wanting  in  some  one 
or  more  important  elements  ;  I  refer  especially  to  the  practical 
element — that  which  is  necessary  to  get  at  the  hearts  of  men  and 
press  home  the  plain,  weighty  truths  of  the  gospel,  so  as  to 
reach  the  masses,  and  interest  and  move  the  common  mind. 
Does  not  the  usual  process  tend  rather  to  cultivate  the  intellect 
than  the  heart ;  to  make  preaching  literary  and  elegant  rather 
than  evangelical,  searching  and  impressive?  This  common 
sense,  practical,  home  element ;  this  tact  at  reaching  the  hearts 
and  consciences  of  men  and  moving  them  with  the  wand  of 
God's  truth, — is  there  not  a  demand  for  a  larger  infusion  of  this 
element  into  the  present  method  of  ministerial  training  ?  Should 
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there  not  be  a  greater  concentration  of  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  young  men,  while  connected  with  our  theological  semina- 
ries, on  what  is  to  be  their  life-long  work,  that  of  preaching 
Christ  and  him  crucified,  so  as  to  meet  the  wants  of  men,  to 
awaken,  convert  and  train  them  up  for  God  and  heaven  ?  Is 
not  the  present  course  of  study  too  diversified,  scattered,  mis- 
cellaneous, encyclopedical ;  filling  the  mind  with  notions  which 
have  no  reference  to  the  true  work  of  the  ministry,  while  but  a 
scanty  stock  of  clear,  well  defined  theological  knowledge  is 
treasured  up,  from  which  to  enrich  the  instructions  of  the  pul* 
pit,  and  make  them  weighty  and  impressive  as  bearing  the  seal 
of  God's  truth  and  addressed  to  the  souls  of  men  ?  Life  is  too 
short  to  attempt  to  learn  every  thing,  and  one  who  makes  the 
attempt  is  sure  to  learn  nothing  thoroughly  or  to  any  good  pur- 
pose, and  in  so  far  as  the  great  work  of  the  ministry  is  con- 
cerned, will  be  likely  to  prove  himself  a  learned  dunce.  It 
seems  to  me  that  after  our  young  men  have  passed  through  their 
preliminary  studies  in  college  and  have  entered  upon  their  theo- 
logical course,  the  grand  aim  should  be,  in  the  whole  of  their 
ministerial  training,  to  concentrate  their  faculties  and  their 
studies,  their  time  and  their  all,  upon  what  is  to  be  their  main 
work  for  life ;  to  make  them  thorough,  effective  preachers ; 
rich  in  the  knowledge  of  God's  word,  and  able  and  skillful  in 
explaining  and  applying  it  effectively  to  the  business  and  the 
bosoms  of  men,  so  as  to  make  them  feel  it,  believe  it  and  turn 
to  God.  In  the  great  world  conflict  which  is  going  on  between 
truth  and  error,  we  do  not  want  weak  men,  nor  ignorant  men, 
to  man  and  work  our  batteries  ;  but  quite  as  little  do  we  want 
and  quite  as  inefficient  and  worthless  would  be  lofty  genius  and 
much  learning,  if  either  aims  at  the  clouds  or  fights  as  one  that 
beateth  the  air.  "  The  cause  of  religion  gains  little  when  the 
qualities  of  a  literary  lecturer  take  the  place  of  those  of  a  faith- 
ful gospel  preacher.    It  is  not  amid  the  cold  heights  of  lofty 
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speculation  that  the  spirit  of  warm  devotion  is  awakened,  or 
the  fire  of  conviction  is  kindled  in  the  hearts  of  men."  Many 
of  the  most  studied  productions  of  the  pulpit  prove,  in  effect, 
worthless,  not  for  lack  of  thought  of  some  kind,  but  for  lack  of 
serious,  earnest,  religious  thought,  bearing  on  practical  life,  ex- 
perience and  duty,  on  the  every  day  circumstances,  walks  and 
wants  of  men. 

The  ministry  demanded  by  the  spirit  of  the  times  is  indeed  a 
learned,  able  ministry  ;  but  not  speculative,  literary,  ingenious, 
merely  or  principally  ;  a  ministry  of  truth  and  piety,  intelligent 
in  the  Scriptures,  earnest,  laborious,  prayerful ;  a  ministry  seek- 
ing not  so  much  to  be  popular  as  to  be  useful,  self- forgetful, 
independent,  decided  in  duty,  meditating  much  and  deeply  on 
the  great  truths  which  are  unto  salvation,  that  so  it  may  impart 
worth  and  power  to  its  Sabbath  ministrations  ;  and,  withal, 
able  to  tell  what  it  knows,  to  speak  off-hand  and  to  the  point,  with- 
out the  necessity  of  running  all  its  ideas  out  from  the  point  of  a 
pen — added  to  all,  loving  to  go  forth  from  the  retirement  of  the 
study  to  mingle  with  the  people  in  acts  of  sympathy  and  pas- 
toral duty,  and  thus  to  enforce  in  the  intimacy  of  private  and 
social  intercourse  the  lessons  of  instruction  and  warning  which 
it  publishes  from  the  sacred  desk.  A  ministry  of  this  charac- 
ter turns  into  feebleness  all  the  efforts  of  mere  talent  and  learn- 
ing. And  this  is  the  ministry  which  we  must  strive  to  raise 
up  for  our  churches  if  we  would  see  them  built  up  in  strength 
and  fruitfulness,  and  religion  prospering  among  the  people. 

A  ministry  trained  in  the  spirit  and  after  the  manner  here 
indicated,  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  knowledge  of  divine 
things ;  with  the  fears,  the  hopes,  the  remembrances,  the  an- 
ticipations, the  inward  and  outward  experiences  of  a  true  chris- 
tian faith  and  piety,  has  of  itself,  as  Coleridge  well  remarks, 
14  a  philosophy  and  sum  of  knowledge,  and  power  of  reaching 
the  hearts  of  men,  which  a  whole  life  spent  in  the  grove  of 
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Acaderaus,  or  the  painted  Porch,  could  not  have  attained  or 
collected." 

Such,  it  appears  to  me,  in  its  essential  characteristics,  is  the 
ministry  which  is  demanded  to  meet  the  spirit  and  the  wants  of 
the  times  in  which  we  live,  to  overcome  the  causes  which  tend 
to  defeat  the  true  end  of  preaching  and  to  spread  the  gospel 
through  the  world.  May  such  a  ministry  be  raised  up  and 
sent  forth  from  this  sacred  Seminary  which  is  now  to  receive 
a  new  organization  and  a  large  increase  of  its  means  of  theo- 
logical training.  A  rich  blessing  to  the  churches  in  times 
past,  may  it  prove  a  richer  one  in  time  to  come.  May  the 
blessing  of  the  God  of  Zion  descend  in  copious  measure  upon 
this  Institution,  upon  its  present  Professors  and  students,  and 
on  all  that  shall  come  after  them  in  successive  generations. 
Long  may  its  light  shine,  and  may  it  be  the  light  of  a  heaven- 
born  piety,  of  a  thorough  Biblical  erudition,  of  a  large  knowl- 
edge and  a  deep  love  of  the  great  truths  of  God's  word,  and  of 
a  divine  efficiency  in  proclaiming  them,  so  that  in  the  hand  of 
the  Spirit,  they  shall  be  seen  to  be,  indeed  the  wisdom  of  God, 
and  the  power  of  God,  unto  the  salvation  of  them  that  hear. 

I  cannot  close  without  addressing  a  word  to  those  who  are 
favored  with  a  preached  gospel.  You  have  heard,  my  friends, 
what  is  the  ministry  demanded  by  the  exigencies  of  the  times 
in  which  we  live.  I  have  insisted — and  would  that  I  had  been 
able  to  do  it  with  much  greater  force  than  I  have — that  the 
ministry  we  now  need,  baptized  with  a  holier  and  more  devoted 
spirit  of  piety,  and  strengthening  itself  in  faith  and  hope,  must 
take  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  which  is  the  word  of  God,  and  go 
forth  to  fight  the  battles  of  the  Lord.  With  this  weapon,  God's 
truth,  bright  and  powerful,  it  must  assail  the  insensibility  of  the 
day,  and  the  scepticism  of  the  day,  and  the  worldliness  of  the 
day,  and  the  dislike  of  sound  doctrine  and  stern  duty,  and  all 
that  love  of  smooth  things  and  prophesy ings  of  deceits  so  char- 
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acteristic  of  our  times.     Self-forgetful  and  concerned  only  to  be 
approved  of  God,  it  must  stand  up  boldly  in  his  cause  and  faith- 
fully declare  his  whole  counsel,  whether  men  will  hear  or  for- 
bear.    This  is  what  is  demanded  of  the  ministry.     But  this  is 
not  all.     The  people  stand  charged  with  a  very  solemn  and 
weighty  responsibility  in  this   matter.     Preaching  alone,  my 
friends,  cannot  save  you ;  no,  not,  as  I  have  before   said,  if  it 
were  from  the  lips  of  an  angel.     Next  to  a  ministry,  plain, 
direct  and  faithful,  the  members  of  our  churches  must  awake 
and  realize  the  position  they  occupy  as  agents  to  carry  forward 
the  cause  of  God  in  the  world  ;  and  giving  themselves  faith- 
fully to  the  duties  of  the  christian  life,  must  co-operate  with 
the  ministry,  staying  up  its  hands,  encouraging  its  fidelity,  and 
praying  for  the  Spirit  of  God  to  attend  and  crown  its  labors 
with  success.     They  are  not  to  be  cyphers,  or  mere  dead  weights 
in  the  church ;  but  living  epistles  of  Christ,  plainly  ministered 
by  the  Spirit,  visible  and  read  of  all  men  as  such.     And  let  all 
who  sit  under  the  ministry  remember  that,  in  sending  them  a 
preached  gospel,  God  sends  them  that  which  is  sure  to  prove  a 
savor  of  life  unto  life,  or  of  death  unto  death  to  all  who  hear 
it ;  the  means  of  an  eternal  weight  of  glory  or  of  an  aggravated 
condemnation.     Remember  that  insensibility,  apathy,  indiffer- 
ence, is  no  fit  state  of  mind  in  which  to  hear  the  messages  of 
God's  word,  calling  you  to  awake  out  of  sleep,  and  flee  from  the 
wrath  to  come.     Remember  that  scepticism,  doubt,  indecision, 
unbelief,  as  to  the  great  truths  and  duties  of  God's  revelation 
will  be  found  serious  matters  when  you  come  to  die  and  pass 
to  the  scenes  of  eternal  judgment.     Remember,   in  fine,  that 
when  you  ask  of  the  ministry  to  lower  its  demands,  to  speak 
unto  you  only  smooth  things,  or  fine  things,  or  tasteful  and  flat- 
tering things,  you  ask  what  it  has  no  right  to  give ;  that  it 
stands  charged  with  a  commission  which  it  must  fulfil  or  incur 
the  guilt  of  betraying  God's  truth,  and  destroying  souls  for 
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whom  Christ  died ;  and  that  if  you  are  unwilling  now  to  hear 
the  messages  of  heaven,  even  the  most  humbling,  and  the  most 
searching,  and  the  most  alarming  of  them,  the  time  will  come 
when  you  will  be  obliged  to  hear  them  proclaimed  from  the 
throne  of  judgment,  amid  the  scenes  of  a  present  eternity. 
Ever  hold  in  the  highest  esteem,  then,  a  faithful,  evangelical 
ministry,  and  welcome  with  candor  and  self-application  every 
effort  of  such  a  ministry  to  declare  to  you  the  whole  counsel  of 
God,  and  so  win  you  to  Christ  and  salvation.  Thus  the  gospel 
will  accomplish  in  you  the  great  end  of  its  mission,  your  recov- 
ery from  the  power  and  the  curse  of  sin,  and  your  restoration 
to  the  image  and  favor  of  God. 


